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Scop  (skop)  OE  scop  or  sceop 
<OHG  scoph,  scof 
(poetry,  fiction,  sport,  jest) 

An  Old  English  poet  or  minstrel. 


hhe  IfiMt  uAe  oj  thiA  wond  occuaA  in 
heowwdjj-  c.  496  wheAe  it  Aef^eAA  to 
wcuid^Aincj,  mmaJa&U-  who  pAovide 
entertainment  at  hincj,  JirothcjOAd- 
Meadhall,  dteonot.  Aincj,  Alfred,  in 
hiA  tAandtation  of  hoetheuA,  nefeAA  to 
“OmeAuA,  de  cpdte  dceop  fJtomeA,  the, 
cjood  poetj  c.  888.  Ahe  term  waA 
uAed  on  into  the  f 9 th  centuAq,,  hut 
koA-  become-  obdotete  in  pAeAent  dcup 
dncjiidh. 


We  revive  the  term  ad-  our  title 
beeauAe  it  referd-  to  the  creator  of 
liteA-atuA-e  and  the  tetter  of  thoAe 
tateA.  Ahed-e  Avila  d-tudentd-  aAe 
early  in  theiA  writiny  oaAeeAA-  aA-  the 
dcopA  in  lieowulfjd-  time  were  early  in 
the  develop-ment  off  dnylidh 
literature.  We  invite  you,  to  read 
theAe  creative  wAiterd-  and  watch  for 
theiA  publiAhed  worhd-  in  the  future. 


— the  dtaff 
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The  Statue 


Anger 


— Kathi  VanVeen 


Cold  damp  winds  blow 
through  the  empty  triangle, 
forlorn  in  the  midst 
of  despair. 

Sharp  points  stab 
at  the  loneliness 
and  pain 
of  being. 


Steel,  cold  hard  steel 
stands  erect, 
untouched  by  beauty, 
a discarded  lover 
alone. 


Sharp  angles,  tan  and  weathered, 
strong  and  stable, 
feeling  little, 
showing  less. 

Stark  in  the  face 
of  Fall's  splendor. 

Winter's  first  snow. 

Spring's  new  flowers. 

Summer's  merciless  heat. 

Rusting  and  ignored. 


— Cindy  Loeffler 


For  some, 
anger  flashes 
lightning-strong. 

A short  fuse  is  lit, 
the  bomb  detonates, 
wrathful  words  spew, 
sailing  through  the  air 
like  shrapnel  on  a battlefield. 

Not  for  me. 

Clouds  congregate, 
brooding  overhead 
like  a convening  storm. 
Thunder  rumbles, 
awakening  monsters 
buried  in  shallow  graves. 
Surly  grudges, 
believed  dead, 
exhumed. 

Fed  on  bitterness. 

Nourished  on  hostility. 
Satiated  only  with  retribution, 
they  slowly  recede. 

Dormant. 

But  immortal  as  me. 


jm ..  i 

i Winds  blow  through 
, the  useless  object 
- t > like  thoughts 
j;  in  the  minds 
of  the  soulless. 
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Destination  Alone 


— James  E.  Jennings 


— Tina  Mohn 


Today  I stand  in  the  fields  of  my  life. 
And  with  gentle  hands  outstretched  to 
the  sky. 

Cast  to  the  winds  of  time, 
my  dreams. 

Like  delicate,  white  dandelion  seeds. 
They  stumble  into  the  air. 
Floating  away  on  the  gentle  breeze. 
Softly  ascending  into  time's  passing 
stream. 

There  they  will  be  carried. 

To  another  realm  of  my  time. 

And  fall. 

To  seed  where  fate  will  nurture  them. 


Yesterday, 

I forgot  to  tell  you 
That  I was  scared. 


Tom  Fiddle 


— Bob  Gay 

The  famous  theologian  Tom  Fiddle 
refused  to  accept  a degree. 

Said  he,  "I  don't  mind  being  Fiddle, 
but  I won't  be  Fiddle  D.D."  Anon. 


Yesterday, 

I smiled  when  you  glanced  at  me. 
Though  I didn't  let  you  read  my  eyes. 


Yesterday, 

I simply  brushed  your  hand  with  mine. 
While  I was  dying  to  grab  you. 

And  hold  you  close  to  me. 

Desperately  craving  any  affection 
That  you  could  spare. 


Yesterday, 

I told  you  I loved  you 
With  my  heart  in  my 
Honesty  in  my 
And  you  turned 
Disappearing 
Into  your 


The  Mouse  Inside 
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— Mike  Maupin 


A mouse  crawled  in  my  mouth 
as  I slept  the  other  day. 

I was  dreaming  of  sawing  logs  in  the 
South. 

I awoke  to  a loud  banging  noise. 

It  was  the  neighbors  above. 

The  startled  mouse  ran  up  and  down  my 
spine. 

Like  on  a rat  wheel  toy. 

During  breakfast, 

egg  yolk  rolled  down  my  chin. 

He  crawled  out  and  licked  my  skin. 

As  I said, 

a mouse  lives  inside  of  me. 

He  uses  my  bladder  as  a punching  bag 
everytime  I have  to  wee. 


Walking  on  the  street  the  other  day, 

I noticed  people  looking  at  me  funny. 

It  was  that  damn  mouse  riding  on  the  rim 
of  my  glasses. 

For  that,  I will  make  him  pay. 

I was  sick  and  tired  of  that  mouse 
running  through  my  head. 

I'd  lay  awake  for  hours  while  he'd  play 

with  my  brain 

Like  it  was  pizza  dough. 

I wanted  him  dead. 

I saw  a doctor  about  my  problem. 

Doc  said  he  would  cut  me  open 
'til  he  got  rid  of  him. 

After  surgery, 

the  doc  gave  me  that  lousy  mouse. 

I stuffed  him 

and  set  him  on  the  mantle  in  my  house. 
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My  Friend 

— Kathi  Van  Veen 


Music 


— Serena  Beam 


Sometimes, 
things  go  awry. 

Friends,  however, 
hold  on, 
forgive, 
and  learn. 

Sometimes, 

when  things  go  awry, 

lovers  forget 

they  started  as  friends. 

The  past  clouds  the  present. 
Feelings  color  judgment. 
Hold  on  my  friend, 
forgive  me, 
let's  learn  . . . 

together. 


It  is  what  gives  me  life. 

I thrive  on  it. 

Drinking  it  in  like  a fine  wine. 

It  gives  me  happiness  throughout  the  day. 
When  we  spend  time  together 
All  my  emotions  are  heightened. 

We  become  intimate  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  essence  of  beauty. 

My  love  for  the  aesthete 
Triumphs  over  all  inward  sensation. 

But  it  can't  love  me  back. 

It  can't  hold  me  the  way  he  does. 

It  can't  touch  me  the  way  he  does. 

But  it  won't  leave  me — 

The  way  he  does. 


Mary  Poppins 


It  is  not  widely  known,  but  in  her  later 
years  Mary  Poppins  was  a well-known 
sage,  soothsayer,  seer,  mystic  even.  Her 
particular  talent  was  that  she  could  give 
breath  readings.  She  could  stand  and  talk 
with  you  and  predict  your  future  by 
whether  you  had  bad  breath,  and  if  so,  by 
the  nature  of  your  bad  breath.  She 


— Bob  Gay 

ultimately  moved  to  Venice  Beach  in 
Southern  California  where  she  set  up  a 
small  fortune  telling  stand  on  the 
boardwalk.  Outside  she  had  a large 
banner  advertising  her  skills.  Of  course 
the  sign  said,  "Super  California  Mystic 
Expert  Halitosis." 
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Jared  Valet 


Who  Knew? 
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Christopher  Columbus,  when  a young 
man,  came  down  out  of  the  Italian 
mountains  to  Genoa.  A banana  vendor 
was  looking  to  branch  out,  so  he  hired 
Chris  to  push  a banana  cart.  Chris  lived 
and  breathed  bananas — in  fact,  lived  on 
them  and  frugally  saved  his  Lira.  Then 
he  and  his  boss  hit  hard  times  when  the 
banana  boats  stopped  coming. 

So  Chris  hopped  a freighter  and 
wound  up  in  Spain,  but  he  could  not  find 
any  bananas  in  Spain.  All  he  could  find 
were  sardines,  anchovies,  and  olives,  and 
these  things  did  not  tempt  his  palate  like 
a good  ripe  banana.  If  you  loaded  a cart 
full  of  these  things,  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  they  would  sell. 

One  day  he  was  standing  at  the  end  of 
a pier,  looking  out  over  the  ocean.  He 
stood  looking  for  a long  time  and  a short 
fellow  in  velvet  pants  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  asked,  "What  are  you 
looking  at?" 

Chris  obliged  with,  "Who  wants  to 
know?" 

"She  wants  to  know,"  answered  velvet 
pants  and  pointed  to  a classy  carriage 
with  two  teams  of  horses. 

Chris  was  curious  as  to  who  'she'  was. 
This  also  ignited  his  memory  of  the 
Italian  hills,  his  friends,  (some  of  them 
female),  and  his  sisters. 

Velvet  pants  escorted  Chris  to  the 


— Tom  Neel 


carriage  and  bade  him  to  enter.  Chris  sat 
across  from  a beautiful,  slightly  older 
woman,  wearing  clothes  Chris  never 
dreamed  existed. 

The  lady  spoke.  "You  were  transfixed, 
staring  out  over  the  ocean.  Seemingly, 
you  could  see  something  that  I cannot 
see.  What  were  you  looking  at?" 

Chris's  thoughts  were  racing  and  he 
almost  blurted  out  that  he  was  looking 
for  banana  boats,  but  he  said,  "The 
future  ...  I was  looking  for  the  future." 

Well  now,  in  the  year  of  1491,  or  so, 
that's  one  dickens  of  an  answer.  The  lady. 
Queen  Isabella  it  turned  out,  was 
flabbergasted.  Seeing  he  had  made  an 
impression,  Chris  continued,  "What  if 
Spain  is  not  the  western  end  of  the 
world?  What  if  something  else  is  out 
there?" 

Encouraged  by  his  words,  Queenie 
says,  "Let's  go  back  to  the  castle  and  see 
if  I can  bring  my  old  man  in  on  this  one." 

She  couldn't.  So,  she  hocked  her 
jewels  and  told  Chris  to  "go  do  what  he 
had  to  do." 


So  Chris  got 


three  ships  and  went 
looking  for  banana 
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Eulogy  by  a Golf  Widow 


— Cindy  Loeffler 


He  rose  in  darkness, 

his  family  peacefully  sleeping. 

For  any  lesser  quest  he  would  remain  at  rest, 
but  for  this  cause  he  was  aflame  with  determination 
He  bravely  prepared  to  venture  forth,  ;...v 
protecting  himself  as  best  he  could.  ** 


Shoes  with  spikes 

for  traction  on  treacherous  hills, 

insect  repellent 

to  fight  off  stings  and  bites, 

a shield  of  sunscreen 

for  the  sun's  scorching  rays, 

and  a straw  hat  for  his  balding  pate. 

He  remained  unwavering 

through  cold  winter  winds, 

and  donned  a rainsuit 

to  face  Spring's  pelting  rain. 

He  gave  me  a final  good-bye  kiss 
that  fateful  November  morning. 

I warned  him  not  to  go — 

late  afternoon  snow  was  predicted. 

But  he  was  a man 

who  met  challenges  headlong. 

Equipment  in  tow, 

he  rattled  out  the  door 

to  meet  equally  determined  comrades. 


One  by  one, 

they  took  their  turn  in  the  spotlight 

as  the  stalwart  souls  began  their  adventures. 

Modern  day  explorers 


f.-V  %&&$$$* 

■ m 
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Angela  Vitterino 
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confronting  hazards  of  lake,  stream,  and  sand, 
and  all  forms  of  inclement  weather. 

Seeking  the  thrill  of  victory. 

Perhaps  it  was  destiny 
or  some  cruel  trick  of  fate 
that  led  to  my  mate's  demise. 

Ominous  clouds  met  the  dawn 
and  a brisk  wind  began  to  blow 
as  he  addressed  his  ball. 

A look  of  fortitude  could  be  seen  in  his  eyes 
as  he  prepared  to  execute 
the  perfect  shot. 

Voices  were  hushed  and  all  eyes  were  glued 
as  he  resolutely  swung  his  club. 

It  is  here  that  my  tale  turns  bleak, 

for  my  spouse's  recurring  nightmare  suddenly  came  to  life. 
A whiff — 

a word  no  self-respecting  golfer  will  utter  out  loud. 

Not  one,  but  two. 

Humiliation  and  shame 
supplanted  hopeful  optimism. 

The  on-lookers  groaned, 
his  friends  were  aghast. 

A terrible  foreboding  of  the  doom 
that  lay  ahead. 

I was  spared  the  bitter  details 
of  the  rest  of  that  fateful  day. 

Only  that  each  obstacle  was  met 
with  daring  and  boldness. 

A reckless  pioneer  exploring  uncharted  grounds. 

As  the  mercury  dipped 

and  snowflakes  began  to  fall, 

they  retreated  to  the  warmth  and  safety  of  shelter. 

All  but  my  husband, 
who  labored  even  yet, 

buckets  of  balls  surrounding  him  at  the  practice  range. 


It  was  late  that  dreadful  night. 
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grim  news 

of  my  loved  one's  demise 
was  so  dismally  delivered. 

Friends  frantically  searched 
but  he  could  not  be  found, 
only  footsteps  through  the  deepening  snow. 
Tracks  were  followed 

through  looming  darkness  and  blustery  winds 
to  the  center  of  a wooden  bridge, 
and  there  they  stopped; 
no  other  trace  to  be  found. 

Only  his  bag  of  clubs  which  lay 
like  a sunken  vessel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  frigid  lake 
approaching  the  eighteenth  green. 

Solitude  now  is  my  lot  in  life, 
never  to  see  my  mate  again. 

But  some  have  said 
that  he  still  can  be  seen 

hitting  long  straight  drives  on  the  practice  range, 
his  form,  a silhouette  against  the  setting  sun. 

And  his  solitary  voice  is  said  to  be  heard 
yelling  "fore"  through  gentle  breezes. 


Social  Order 

— Karen  Katcher  Baum 


Back  and  forth 

graying  porch  swings 

the  bedroom  communities 

that  dangle 

check  the  shifts 

speeds  past 

motionless 

in  their  blue  chips 

from  dead 

while  the  El 

sycamores. 
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Regrets 


One  day  you  burst  into  my  life 
kicking,  screaming. 

Another  day  you  asked 
me  to  let  you  go. 

I wanted  your  room  clean. 

You  wanted  to  play. 

Which  was  more  important? 
Then  I would  have  said, 

"the  room!" 


— Kathi  Van  Veen 

Now  the  room  sits  empty. 

Never  again  will  you  color  on  the  wall, 
shove  things  under  the  bed, 
fill  it  with  your  laughter. 

Had  I known  then 
what  I know  now 
that  room 
could  have  gone 
to  hell. 


Wishful  Thinking 


— Mike  Maupin 

The  cobblestone  walk  leads  away  from  my  house. 

Its  cracks  remind  me  of  the  roads  of  the  South. 

Grass  bursts  from  the  cracks, 

like  the  cork  of  an  exploding  champagne  bottle. 

Crickets  flop  drunkenly  around  the  walk. 

The  French  fleur-de-lis  waves  above  the  pathway. 
Lamppost  delicately  glazes  light  along  the  walk. 
Butterfly  lands,  in  its  orange  and  black  costume. 
Neighborhood  stray  dog  begs  on  its  hind  legs, 
for  any  scrap  I can  spare. 

I hate  not  being  there. 

Everything  reminds  me  of  Mardis  Gras. 

Even  the  crickets. 
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Nearly  forty  years 

She  lingers  a moment  more. 

since  they  had  come  here. 

passing  the  place  where  the  table  had 

Two  small  daughters. 

stood. 

a home  humble. 

Here,  too,  are  memories. 

but  filled  with  life. 

Christmas  dinners 

A new  beginning 

when  it  seemed  this  modest  house 

that  would  go  on  forever. 

would  burst. 

Quiet  late-night  conversations 

She  stands  alone 

with  daughters. 

looking  at  these  walls 

Meals  for  two 

that  hold  nothing  but  nailholes 
and  memories. 

before  her  husband  had  gone. 
Last  moments  alone 

She  gazes  out  her  kitchen  window. 

in  this  home 

bare  now 

as  much  a part  of  her 

where  hand  stitched  curtains  had  hung. 
How  many  years  had  she  worked  here 

as  her  lined  face  and  graying  hair. 

watching  and  listening 

Her  life's  work 

to  children  playing  in  the  yard? 
When  was  happiness. 

now  complete. 

mingled  with  life's  inevitable  sorrows. 

She  finally  turns  to  go. 

replaced  by  solitude? 

Outside  they  patiently  wait 
to  take  her  to  some  new  beginning 

Only  silence  and  emptiness  remains, 
except  a vegetable  garden 

she  cares  nothing  about. 

lying  fallow. 

Closing  the  door  for  the  final  time. 

clotheslines 

she  notices  leaves 

where  laundry  had  hung  drying  in  the 

thickly  scattered  about  the  yard. 

sun, 

Autumn's  display  of  colors  have  escaped. 

and  a spruce  tree, 
planted  as  a sapling, 
standing  blue  and  majestic. 

fallen  dying  to  the  ground. 
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The  Journey 


The  light  was  streaming  in  the  bedroom 
window,  warming  me  as  I sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  The  phone  rang;  I answered. 

It  was  the  doctor  calling  with  bad  news. 
'Tm  5007"  he  said,  "the  tests  show  that 
you  have  a low-grade  lymphomatic 
cancer." 

I paused,  trying  to  comprehend  the 
words  he  had  just  spoken.  "There  are 
several  different  alternatives  that  we  can 
try." 

"Several  different  alternatives  that  we  can 
TRY?"  I said  in  a voice  calmer  than  I felt. 
Isn't  that  an  interesting  way  of  saying 
there  is  no  cure?  "We  cannot  commute 
the  sentence  you  have  been  handed,  but 
we  might  be  able  to  get  you  an 
extension." 

I looked  up  to  see  my  mother  standing  in 
the  doorway.  As  I rose  from  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  I hugged  her  and  said,  "I'm 
sorry.  Mom,  I have  cancer."  Tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  we  held 
each  other. 

After  telling  my  dad  the  news,  I returned 
to  the  kitchen  to  find  my  mom  at  the  sink, 
crying  quietly.  I told  her,  "It's  going  to  be 
okay.  Mom.  " "Oh,"  she  said,  "I  am  so 


— Rachel  Higgins 

sorry.  I wish  it  could  be  me  instead  of 
you." 

There  it  was,  unconditional  love.  That 
love  that  every  child  should  be  exposed 
to  all  their  growing  up  years,  like  I had 
been.  That  love  that  says  I would  lay 
down  my  life  for  you;  I would  trade 
places  with  you  and  walk  a mile  in  your 
shoes  if  it  would  help  ease  your  pain. 

It  was  the  same  love  I have  been  taught 
by  my  Heavenly  Father  when  I learned 
that  He  had  already  laid  down  his  life  for 
me.  Where  was  He  now? 

I felt  like  a small  child  again.  I 
remembered  those  dreaded  swimming 
lessons  at  7:00  a.m.  Our  beautiful 
lifeguard  would  tell  us  to  jump  into  the 
pool,  and  we  did.  She  taught  us  how  to 
hold  our  breath,  how  to  dog  paddle,  how 
to  swim.  Then  one  day  she  told  me  to 
swim  down  to  the  deep  end  of  the  pool. 
She  walked  down  to  the  deep  end  and 
called  me.  But  I didn't  want  to  go, 
because  I knew  that  at  some  point  I 
would  cross  a line  when  I wouldn't  be 
able  to  touch  the  bottom  anymore,  and 
then  it  would  be  me  acting  in  faith  in 
what  she  had  taught  me. 

Thirty  years  later,  I am  back  in  the  pool.  I 


still  like  the  shallow  end  because  I can 
touch  the  bottom.  When  I can  touch  the 
bottom,  I can  control  where  I go,  what  I 
do.  But  He  is  at  the  deep  end,  calling  me 
to  come  down  to  Him.  I struggle,  I want 
to  do  as  He  asks,  but  I'm  afraid  of  what 
will  happen  when  I get  to  the  deep  end. 
He  tells  me,  you  need  not  be  afraid,  for  I 
am  here  and  I will  not  leave  you. 

And  the  comfort  I find  is  that  I know  that 
I do  not  struggle  where  He  did  not 
struggle.  Once,  He  also  was  called  to  the 
deep  end  of  the  pool  and  he  asked  if  He 
could  not  stay  at  the  shallow  end  where 
his  friends  were.  He  agonized.  He  asked 
more  than  once,  and  then,  He  went. 

So  my  journey  has  begun  to  the  deep  end 
of  the  pool.  Some  days  I do  great  and 
swim  with  long,  even,  strong  strokes. 
Other  days  I cling  to  the  side  of  the  pool 
and  cry  for  someone  to  pull  me  out,  to 
save  me  from  drowning,  to  let  me  go  back 
to  the  shallow  end  for  awhile.  I don't 
always  get  pulled  out,  but  I am  never  left 
alone. 

There  are  positive  attributes  to  having 
cancer.  You  get  some  time  to  say  what 
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you  want  to  say.  Your  family  and  friends 
have  time  to  prepare.  You  get  a chance  to 
do  the  things  you  always  wanted  to  do 
and  have  always  put  off  for  one  reason  or 
another.  You  take  the  hot  air  balloon  ride, 
you  write  notes,  letters,  memoirs,  and 
take  pictures  of  yourself  with  those  that 
you  will  leave  behind  so  they  will  have 
wonderful  memories.  You  make  a video 
of  yourself  so  they  remember  what  you 
looked  like  when  you  still  felt  good.  You 
make  out  a will  and  plan  what  songs  you 
want  at  your  funeral.  I am  going  to  have 
bagpipes  play  "Amazing  Grace."  You 
treat  each  day  as  a special  gift;  you  don't 
take  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  granted;  you  appreciate 
your  country,  and  you  learn  the 
importance  of  the  unconditional  love 
your  parents  taught  you,  and  you  learn  to 
give  it  back  to  others. 

I have  now  completed  my  radiation 
treatments  and  the  cancer  is  still  there.  So 
my  journey  continues. . . 

• This  story  is  dedicated  to  and  inspired 
by  Stephen  Hicks.  Thank  you,  Stephen,  for 
sharing  your  journey  with  us. 
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Funny  how  life  tears  you  apart 

from  the  things  you  thought  you  might  do. 

All  set  in  one  direction, 

but  years  later  you're  in  another, 

living  a life  that  seemed  incomprehensible 

only  months  before. 

You  went  from  Seattle  to  Boston 
to  Paris. 

Your  friends  changed  from  Steve  and  Dana 
to  Pierre  and  Gabrielle. 

You  were  a ski  instructor,  then  a waitress, 
and  now  a musician. 

You  might  stay  awhile,  maybe. 

This  may  be  it,  the  end; 
no  more  new  surroundings. 

You'll  make  the  best  of  it. 

But  always  remember,  no  matter 
where  you're  going,  when  you  get  there, 
there  you  are. 


Jeff  Munden 
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Daily  Encounter  on  the  Cold  City  Street 


— James  E.  Jennings 

Masses  of  conformist  souls  huddle  each  and  every  day  within  the  cold,  damp  confines 

of  their  self- 
imposed  exile. 

With  stress  effaced  faces  pressed  against  the  dingy  glass  of  their  human  existence. 
They  watch  the  grey,  morbid  world  through  idiot  stares  as  it  spins  without  purpose, 

screaming  out  in 
tormented  agony. 

Their  heavy,  listless  hearts  beat  weakly  to  the  metronomic  rhythm  of  the  repressive 

clock. 

Its  steady  rate  unaffected  by  the  hideous  moral  atrocities  witnessed,  but  unnoticed. 
Twisted  and  grimy  images  stare  back  at  them  through  mists  of  hopelessness, 
Skeletons  imbued  in  filthy  rags  bow  against  cold  walls  as  the 
sanctions  of  wealth  and  selfishness  burden  upon  their  slouched  shoulders. 

Each  silently  passes  the  other  once  again  through  the  heavy  stench  of  the  droning  city 

street. 

Impervious  to  the  equality  of  their  elemental  value,  the  commonality  of  their 

^ empathetic  struggle  pales  at 
this  brief  encounter. 
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Natural  Selection 

— Kester  Marsh 


Midnight  Rain 

— Mike  Maupin 


A sacred  blast  of  air  floats  November 
Among  the  peeling  cedars  of  the  land. 
Slowly  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  timber. 
She  searches  for  warmth  to  seize  in  her 
hand. 

The  gobbling  gab  of  Thanksgiving's  main 
course 

Is  caught  up  in  the  clear,  drifting 
crispness. 

Alerting  an  occasional  buck,  of  course. 
For  he  must  beware  the  sly  arrow's  kiss. 
The  uncompromising  collector  of  souls 
Transcends  justice,  a man-invented  rule. 
And  snatches  those  weak  enough  to  go 
From  a world  that  has  been  mostly  cruel. 
November,  my  friends,  is  nature  at  her 
broom. 

For  Sping  brings  new  things  that  demand 
their  room. 


The  dense  hazy  fog  settles  as  city  lights 
glaze. 

Massive  clouds  hover  above  the  tree  line, 
like  the  church  clock  awaiting  the 
midnight  stroke. 

The  northwest  wind  whips  dry  leaves 
into  tornadoes. 

Escaping  the  swirl,  other  leaves  scurry 
across  land 

like  terrified  fawns  seeking  shelter 
from  the  wrath  about  to  begin. 

Full  timid  cloud  creatures  rise  above  the 
purple  mist. 

Grinding  and  swirling 
about  to  relinquish  madness. 

The  midnight  rain 
is  falling. 


The  Ideal  Soul 
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Love  Color 


— Serena  Beam  — Amy  Matlock 


You  are  so  beautiful  to  me. 

Your  demeanor,  your  own  sense  of 
beauty 

Combine  to  form  an  ideal  of  inner  love. 
A moment  of  your  tenderness 
Brings  me  hours  of  joy  and  bliss. 

Others  love  too  much  or  not  enough. 
But  you  know  how  to  love  just  right. 
Teach  me  and  I will  learn 
How  to  experience  purity  of  heart. 

And  I will  love  you — 

For  you  and  in  spite  of  you. 

For  as  long  as  you  wish. 

My  dearly  beloved — 

My  impossible  dream. 


What  is  the  color  of  love? 

Is  it  red  like  my  beating  heart? 

Or  white  like  the  turtle  dove? 

Maybe  the  black  of  night  that  will  never 
part. 

The  endless  vast  blue  that  covers  the  sea. 
Or  the  peach  of  your  skin. 

Maybe  yellow  like  chamomile  tea. 

Or  the  gray  of  a dolphin. 

Is  it  green  like  the  tops  of  trees. 

Or  the  brown  of  pussy  willows  by  a 
pond? 

Maybe  pink,  like  a newborn's  cheeks. 

Or  the  mysterious  violet  of  an 
instrumental  song. 

The  color  of  love  can  never  be  pinned 


when  you  are  around. 
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Jennifer  McCowen 
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An  Episode  of  PMS 


— Serena  Beam 


Today  was  a fine  day, 

But  tonight  I got  PMS: 

It  started  with  depression  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening. 

I just  about  cried. 

But  I didn't  want  anyone  to  see  me. 

This  was  followed  by  a few  laughs  and  a small  embarrassment. 

Afterwards  was  a PMS  nightmare. 

I had  to  wait  in  a long  line — 

A perfect  situation  to  stand  and  bitch  to  myself. 

And  that's  what  I did. 

Standing  in  an  overcrowded  room. 

Drinking  pineapple-grapefruit  crap. 

Having  people  cut  through  the  line 

conveniently,  right  in  front  of  me, 

I stood  there  discovering  that  I could  bitch 
about  everything  and  everybody. 

As  I wondered  if  one  of  the  pushy  people 

would  cause  me  to  spill  the  crap  juice  all  over  myself, 

I bitched  in  my  head  as  if  someone  were  there  listening  to  me. 
Then,  I finally  reached  the  car. 

And  when  my  mom  asked,  "What's  wrong?" 

I couldn't  think  of  an  answer. 

So,  like  a true  woman  with  PMS,  I said  . . . 

"Everything." 


The  Tire  Swing 
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Jan  watched  Lizzy  with  a critical  eye 
from  behind  the  faded  yellow  curtain  of 
the  second  floor  window,  stooping 
slightly  to  prevent  her  view  from  being 
distorted  by  the  crack  across  the  glass. 
She  tried  to  ignore  the  dusty,  neglected 
smell  from  the  fabric  and  the  dull  ache 
just  starting  to  annoy  her  deep  inside  the 
small  of  her  back.  Jan  shifted  her  weight 
to  her  other  leg  as  Lizzy  kept  swinging 
from  the  old  spare  tire  that  Ed  hung 
Saturday,  only  one  day  before  Lizzy 
arrived  in  the  plane  from  California. 

"I  thought  you'd  mow  the  grass  today, 
but  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  that 
and  put  up  Lizzy's  tire  swing." 

"Sure  I will,"  Ed  had  said,  but  he  had 
continued  to  lie  on  the  couch  watching 
the  end  of  the  Cubs  game. 

Jan  stepped  away  from  the  window, 
temporarily  abandoning  her  sentry,  and 
bent  over  to  touch  her  toes  in  an  attempt 
to  ease  the  invading  stiffness.  Thinking 
about  last  Saturday's  conversation 
worked  like  a vice  tightening  the  nerves 
around  her  plump  body.  Ed  always 
irritated  her.  She  lived  by  her  own 
golden  rule:  Do  what  you're  supposed  to 
do  first,  then  do  what  you  want.  Jan 
started  everyday  with  a list.  She  used 
wide-lined  notebook  paper  that  she  kept 
in  a wicker  basket  on  her  kitchen  desk 
and  she  always  made  sure  each  faint  blue 


— Karen  Katcher  Baum 

line  had  an  entry:  twenty-six  total.  Each 
morning  she  would  set  the  list  on  the 
kitchen  table  along  with  her  day-glo 
orange  highlighter,  being  careful  to  line 
the  edge  of  the  paper  with  the  grain  of 
the  polished  oak.  Crossing  off  each  chore 
one  by  one  made  her  feel  productive,  like 
an  important  executive  with  a fancy 
leather  day  planner.  By  the  end  of  most 
days  only  half  the  entries  would  be 
highlighted,  but  after  supper  she  would 
sit  down  at  the  cleared  table  and  carefully 
transfer  those  jobs  onto  the  next  day's 
sheet.  When  Lizzy  arrived  Sunday 
afternoon,  Jan  meticulously  crossed  her 
off  her  list. 

Within  minutes  of  resuming  her  vigil, 
Jan  caught  Lizzy  doing  skin-the-cats  on 
the  tire  swing.  Upside-down,  her  single 
auburn  braid  stroked  the  hard  ground 
like  a painter's  brush  with  each  pass. 
"Stop  that!"  Jan  yelled,  banging  her 
palms  against  the  glass  in  protest. 
"Stop!"  She  tried  to  pantomime  to  Lizzy, 
but  Lizzy  seemed  to  deliberately  ignore 
her.  "God,  she's  just  like  her  dad,"  Jan 
said  as  she  hurried  down  the  stairs  out 
onto  the  back  porch.  "Lizzy,  quit  doing 
that.  You're  going  to  fall  and  break  your 
neck." 

Uprighting  herself  on  the  swing, 
Lizzy  said,  "I  do  them  all  the  time  at 
home."  She  stared  defiantly  at  Jan, 
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standing  on  the  porch  in  a tattered  pink 
terry  bathrobe;  the  frayed  belt  pulled  taut 
around  her  generous  hips. 

"I  don't  really  care  what  you  do  at 
home.  This  is  my  house  and  you're  not 
going  to  do  them  here.  Besides,  we  won't 
be  able  to  pay  your  hospital  bill  when 
you  crack  your  head  open,  so  stop  it!" 
She  shrieked  the  last  three  words  and 
then,  alarmed,  looked  across  the  chain 
link  fence  to  see  if  any  of  the  neighbors 
overheard. 

Furious,  Jan  went  back  into  the 
kitchen  and  poured  the  grainy  remains  of 
the  morning's  coffee  into  her  Have  a nice 
day  mug  sitting  on  the  counter.  She  had 
suspected  Lizzy  would  be  trouble;  step- 
children always  were.  There  had  been  an 
article  in  Reader's  Digest  about  how 
seventy-five  percent  of  second  marriages 
ended  in  divorce  because  of  the  step-kids. 
Jan  sat  down  at  the  table,  slamming  down 
her  mug;  the  coffee  sloshed  over  the  rim 
from  the  small  cyclone  swirling  inside. 
She  and  Ed  had  fought  about  Lizzy  even 
coming  to  Chicago  so  soon  after  their 
marriage.  Jan  wasn't  ready  to  have 
competition  for  Ed's  attention,  especially 
from  a bratty  ten-year-old. 

Jan  had  just  finished  loading  the  last 
of  Ed's  breakfast  dishes  into  the 
dishwasher  when  Lizzy  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  the  screen  door  slamming  shut 
behind  her. 

"Can  I,  I mean,  may  I have  a bowl  of 
cereal?"  she  asked  Jan.  "I  can  fix  it 
myself,"  she  added. 

"Didn't  you  eat  with  your  dad 
earlier?" 

"Yeah,  but  I only  had  toast.  I'm  still 
hungry.  I can  fix  it  myself,"  she  repeated 


for  emphasis. 

Lizzy  looked  hungry.  The  skin  on  her 
legs  and  arms  stretched  so  thin  that  it 
reminded  Jan  of  pink  plastic  wrap.  "I  just 
cleaned  up.  I'm  not  running  a maid 
service  here.  Do  you  know  how  to  rinse 
your  bowl  and  put  it  in  the  sink?" 

"Yeah,  I do  that  all  the  time  at  home." 

"You  do  a lot  of  things  'all  the  time/ 
don't  you?"  Jan  asked,  not  waiting  for 
Lizzy's  reply.  She  sat  down  at  the  kitchen 
table  and  looked  over  her  list.  She  had  to 
go  to  the  A & P for  chicken  breasts  and 
cream  of  mushroom  soup  for  tonight's 
dinner,  but  she  didn't  mind;  she  loved 
grocery  shopping.  Today  the  aisles 
would  be  filled  with  ladies  hawking  free 
samples  of  summer  sausage,  chips,  or 
other  comfort  foods.  Out  of  the  comer  of 
her  eye  she  watched  Lizzy  get  the 
Cheerios  out  of  the  pantry.  Lizzy  was 
surveying  the  cabinets  and  Jan  knew  she 
was  wondering  which  one  contained  the 
bowls.  Ignoring  her,  Jan  turned  back  to 
her  list.  Pick  up  dry  cleaning.  She  counted 
the  cabinets  opening  and  closing  in  the 
background:  ta-clump,  one;  ta-clump, 
two;  ta-clump,  three.  Silence.  She  could 
feel  Lizzy  looking  at  her,  wanting  help, 
but  she  kept  reading  her  list:  pick  up 
tomato  plants  at  Earl  May.  Moments 
passed  before  Lizzy  resumed  her  search. 
Ta-clump,  four;  ta-clump,  five.  Jan  felt 
her  nerves  relax  a little,  lolled  by  the 
sound  of  the  kitchen  cabinets  and  Lizzy's 
frustration. 

Jan  sneaked  a peak  and  saw  Lizzy 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
floor.  She  reminded  Jan  of  the  scarecrow 
in  The  Wizard  of  Oz  that  lamely  flung  his 
arms  in  all  directions,  trying  to  point  to 
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the  right  road  for  Dorothy.  Jan  was 
tempted  to  say,  "I'll  get  you  my  pretty," 
like  the  wicked  witch,  but  thought  better 
of  it.  Smiling  to  herself,  she  resumed  her 
reading:  post  office.  Ta-clump,  six.  Ta- 
clump,  seven. 

No  longer  amused  by  Lizzy's 
frustration,  Jan  set  her  list  aside.  "The 
bowls  are  in  the  cupboard  to  the  right  of 
the  stove,"  she  said  without  looking  up, 
smug  satisfaction  clipping  each  word  like 
the  staccato  notes  of  a violin  solo. 

Ta-clump,  eight. 

Jan  was  watching  Lizzy  struggle  with 
the  full  gallon  jug  of  milk  when  the 
telephone  rang. 

Jan  talked  with  Ed  while  Lizzy  poured 
too  much  milk  into  the  bowl,  causing  the 
Cheerios  to  swim  overboard  onto  the 
countertop  like  life  preservers  jumping 
ship. 

"She's  great.  We  went  outside  to 
swing."  Jan  watched  Lizzy  pick  up  the 
spilled  cereal  with  dirty  fingers  and  wipe 
the  milk  up  with  her  Sea  World  t-shirt. 
"Right  now  I'm  fixing  her  breakfast." 
Lizzy  carried  her  bowl  over  to  the  table, 
her  eyes  held  steady  on  the  mound  of 
floating  Cheerios,  avoiding  Jan's  glare. 
"It's  no  problem.  In  fact,  I'm  kind  of 
having  fun.  Did  you  still  want  us  to 
come  down  to  the  office  later?"  Jan 
noticed  Lizzy  didn't  close  her  mouth 
when  she  ate,  and  Jan  only  half  listened 
to  Ed  telling  her  about  the  tickets  to 
Friday  afternoon's  Cubs  game.  When  he 
started  ranting  about  Sammy  Sosa  and 
how  Chicago  could  be  in  the  pennant 
race,  she  cut  him  off.  "Ed,  I'd  really  like 
to  listen  to  this,  but  Lizzy  and  I want  to 
do  some  shopping  before  we  meet  you 


this  afternoon." 

Jan  set  the  phone  back  on  its  cradle 
and  looked  straight  at  Lizzy. 

"Why'd  you  lie?"  Lizzy  asked. 

"Where's  your  napkin?  Don't  you  use 
napkins  in  California?"  Jan  asked, 
ignoring  Lizzy's  question. 

"You  lied  to  my  dad,"  Lizzy  said  as 
she  stood  up  to  get  a napkin.  Jan  noticed 
how  tall  she  was  for  her  age.  Laura  was 
tall,  too,  almost  six  feet.  Jan  had  seen 
Ed's  wedding  pictures  and  even  though 
she  couldn't  see  what  shoes  Laura  had 
on,  in  the  photos,  she  was  as  tall  as  Ed. 
Jan  was  only  five  foot  and  not  even 
particularly  petite.  She  didn't  trust  tall 
women. 

"You  should  get  your  napkin  before 
you  sit  down  at  the  table,"  Jan  said. 

"You  didn't  fix  my  breakfast  and  you 
didn't  swing  with  me.  I heard  you  tell 
my  dad  that  you  were  fixing  my 
breakfast."  Lizzy  nervously  pushed  her 
cereal  around  in  her  bowl  causing  more 
milk  to  spill  over  the  sides. 

"Make  sure  you  clean  everything  up 
when  you're  done.  We  have  a lot  of 
errands  to  run;  so  don't  dawdle,"  Jan  said 
as  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Jan  shifted  the  blue  compact  into 
reverse  and  backed  out  of  the  garage  of 
the  split-level  house.  Lizzy  hadn't  come 
outside  yet  and  Jan  wasn't  going  to  wait. 
She  pressed  the  button  of  the  remote 
control  clipped  to  the  visor  above  her 
head  and  the  garage  door  started  to  shut. 
Lizzy's  tanned  shins  and  her  white  Keds 
appeared  a second  before  the  garage  door 
closed,  leaving  Lizzy  stranded  inside.  Jan 
was  tempted  to  back  out  of  the  driveway 
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and  pretend  she  didn't  see  her,  but  the 
side  door  of  the  garage — the  one  Ed  used 
to  get  the  lawnmower  out — opened  up 
and  Lizzy,  in  her  entirety,  appeared.  Jan 
leaned  over  and  reluctantly  unlocked  the 
passenger  door  and  Lizzy  scooted  into 
the  seat. 

"You  were  going  to  leave  without 
me,"  she  said,  yanking  her  shoulder 
harness  across  her  chest  and  snapping  it 
into  place  like  an  exclamation  point. 

"I  told  you  I was  in  a hurry,"  Jan  said, 
backing  the  car  onto  the  street. 

"I  think  you're  mean.  My  mom  says 
you  are.  And  you  lied  to  my  dad." 

"Your  mother  doesn't  know  me.  How 
can  she  think  I'm  mean?  I've  never  even 
met  your  mother,  and  I don't  want  to 
either.  From  what  I hear,  she  dates  a lot." 

"My  dad  told  her  you  were  mean." 

"What?" 

"I  said  Dad  told  her  you  were  mean, 
when  he  called." 

"Lizzy,  what  are  you  saying?  Your 
dad  wouldn't  say  anything  bad  about  me. 
I don't  know  what  your  mom  told  you, 
but  it's  a lie."  Jan  looked  over  at  Lizzy 
hoping  to  see  some  evidence  that  Lizzy 
was  joking  or  using  her  imagination. 
Lizzy  was  sitting  tall  in  her  seat 
seemingly  aware  of  Jan's  discomfort. 

"Mom  said  you  were  mean." 

"You  already  said  that." 

"Well,  you  asked." 

Jan  turned  on  the  radio  to  avoid  any 
further  conversation  and  wondered  if  Ed 
really  had  talked  to  Laura.  He  promised 
he  wouldn't  ever  call  her  unless  Jan  could 
be  there  to  listen,  just  in  case  he  didn't 
know  the  right  things  to  say  when  Laura 
asked  for  more  child  support.  Ed  wasn't 


very  good  at  telling  Laura  no.  Jan 
vaguely  noticed  the  trees  were  starting  to 
bud  and  purple  and  yellow  crocuses 
sprouted  haphazardly  in  the  middle  of 
green  lawns.  The  A & P's  parking  lot  was 
full;  Monday  was  double  coupon  day, 
and  already  the  basket  corrals  were  full  of 
used  carts  littered  with  sales  flyers.  Jan 
had  to  park  down  by  the  dry  cleaners, 
which  ticked  her  off.  She  hated  walking. 

The  cold  air  from  the  grocery  store 
matched  Jan's  mood  and  she  paused 
briefly  allowing  her  body  time  to 
acclimate  to  the  air-conditioning.  Lizzy 
ran  to  the  row  of  carts  and  attempted  to 
extract  one  for  Jan.  Lizzy  jiggled  the  cart 
but  it  stayed  put  like  a reluctant  molar 
hanging  onto  the  last  root.  Jan  moved 
Lizzy  aside  and  easily  jerked  the  cart  free. 

"Thanks,"  Lizzy  said,  placing  one  foot 
on  the  lower  basket  and  propelling  the 
cart  like  a scooter,  following  Jan  to  the 
produce  section.  She  stopped  within  an 
inch  of  a tangerine  pyramid,  and  Jan's 
wrath.  "Lizzy,  can  you  please  stop 
playing?"  Jan  asked,  sorry  Lizzy  had 
figured  out  how  to  get  out  of  the  garage. 
It  was  going  to  be  a long  day,  she 
thought. 

Grocery  shopping  completed,  Jan  and 
Lizzy  picked  up  Ed's  shirts  from  the 
cleaners,  and  then  loaded  themselves 
back  into  the  car.  "Were  you  home  when 
your  dad  supposedly  called  your  mom 
and  told  her  I was  mean?"  Jan  asked. 

Lizzy  stared  at  the  Buick  stopping  at 
the  traffic  light  in  front  of  them  before 
replying,  "Yeah,  I answered  the  phone." 

"When  did  he  supposedly  call?" 

"He  called  right  before  I came  to 
Chicago,  probably  Friday,  or  maybe 
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Saturday.  Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"What  did  your  mom  tell  you  that 
your  dad  said,  exactly?"  Jan  doubted  any 
conversation  took  place  between  Laura 
and  Ed,  but  she  wanted  to  know  what  lies 
Laura  was  telling  Lizzy. 

"Well,  she  told  me  Dad  was  unhappy, 
or  maybe  he  just  sounded  unhappy.  I 
don't  remember  which.  Anyway,  she 
said  that  Dad  said  you  were  mean." 
Lizzy  fidgeted  with  her  hands.  Jan  could 
see  Lizzy's  fingertips  puff  up  and  turn 
red  from  twisting  her  fingers  like  licorice 
sticks. 

"Stop  doing  that."  she  said  as  she 
reached  over  and  slapped  Lizzy's  hands, 
"Your  fingers  don't  screw  off.  What  else 
did  your  mom  say?" 

"I  don't  remember.  Probably  nothing 
else."  Lizzy  peered  out  the  window  and 
Jan  got  the  impression  Lizzy  wanted  to 
escape  the  confines  of  the  car. 

"Do  you  know  why  you're  here, 
Lizzy?"  Jan  asked,  changing  tactics. 

"We're  going  on  errands." 

"No,  I mean,  why  you're  in  Chicago 
for  the  summer?" 

"Yeah,  I guess  it's  to  visit  my  dad. 
And  you,"  Lizzy  added. 

"Well,  yeah,  you  are  visiting  your  dad, 
and  me,  but  the  main  reason  you're  here 
is  because  your  mom  didn't  want  you 
hanging  around  her  all  summer.  She  has 
a lot  of  boyfriends,  you  know.  Your  dad 
told  me  she  even  had  a lot  of  boyfriends 
while  they  were  married.  Did  you  know 
that?"  Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  Jan 
watched  Lizzy  slump  lower  in  her  seat, 
her  confidence  deflating. 

"No,"  Lizzy  said,  her  voice  barely 
audible. 


"Well  she  did.  Lots  of  them.  That's 
why  your  dad  divorced  her.  . . because 
she  slept  around.  Didn't  she  tell  you?" 
Jan  was  gaining  momentum  and  she 
measured  her  success  by  Lizzy's  body 
sinking  lower  in  the  seat  like  the  mercury 
in  a thermometer. 

"She  told  me  Dad  got  a new  job  in 
Chicago." 

"Hah,  that's  good!  I guess  she  lies  a 
lot,  too.  But  then,  if  you're  going  to  cheat 
on  your  husband,  you  have  to  be  a pretty 
good  liar." 

"My  mom  doesn't  lie.  You  lie.  I heard 
you  lie,  and  I've  never  heard  my  mom 
lie."  Lizzy  appeared  momentarily 
recharged. 

"That's  because  there's  never  been 
anyone  around  to  tell  you  she's  lying. 
Hah!  A new  job.  That's  funny." 

Jan  pulled  into  the  driveway  of  her 
house,  and,  leaving  the  motor  running, 
jumped  out  to  put  the  groceries  in  the 
refrigerator.  A plastic  bag  containing  the 
new  Avon  catalog  hung  from  one  of  the 
aluminum  scrolls  on  the  screened  door. 
Mail  peeked  out  of  the  box.  Grabbing  the 
envelopes,  she  juggled  keys  and 
groceries,  holding  the  screen  door  open 
with  her  back.  Jan  went  into  the  house 
and  deposited  the  chicken  in  the 
refrigerator  and  the  mail  on  the  desk. 
The  red  light  on  the  answering  machine 
was  flashing  and  she  hit  the  play  button. 

"Lizzy,  I just  wanted  to  say  hi,  make 
sure  you  got  in  all  right."  Laura's  soft, 
sing-songy  voice  seemed  to  boom  in  Jan's 
ears.  "I'll  call  you  later,  sweetie.  Bye- 
bye." 

"Bitch,"  Jan  said  to  the  answering 
machine. 
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Heading  downtown,  Jan  jockeyed  for 
position  in  the  left  lane  of  the 
expressway;  the  right  and  center  lanes 
were  covered  with  orange  barrels  that 
seemed  to  have  set  up  permanent 
residence  on  the  Eisenhower.  The 
eastbound  traffic  caravaning  towards  the 
Loop  was  moving  slower  than  the 
caterpillars  driven  by  the  construction 
crew  in  the  closed  lanes. 

"Can  we  go  up  Sears  Tower?  I heard 
it's  the  tallest  building  in  the  world!" 
Lizzy  asked  as  the  observation  tower 
loomed  over  the  top  of  the  Garfield  Park 
exit  sign. 

"God,  no.  That's  a mess  down  there, 
and  it  costs  a fortune.  We're  just  going  to 
your  father's  office  and  that's  all.  No 
sightseeing."  Jan  never  went  up  the  Sears 
Tower.  She'd  always  been  afraid  of 
heights  and  just  the  thought  of  being  110 
stories  above  the  ground  made  her  heart 
beat  faster  and  her  palms  sweat. 

Jan  located  a premium  parking  space 
between  two  delivery  trucks  on  Monroe 
and  silently  she  and  Lizzy  ascended  the 
stairs  to  Ed's  office.  Ed  looked  up  from 
the  piles  of  papers  littering  his  desk  when 
Lizzy  and  Jan  entered  the  room.  "Lizzy!" 
he  said,  "I've  been  waiting  for  you  to  get 
here.  I want  you  to  meet  everybody. 
Rich!  Barb!  Come  on  in  here;  I want  you 
to  meet  Lizzy!" 

Rich  and  Barb  were  the  husband-wife 
agents  in  Ed's  insurance  agency.  They 
looked  like  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife.  Rich 
was  tall  and  lean  with  a chronic  rash 
around  his  neck  that  made  him  look  like 
a bowling  pin.  Barb  was  short,  round, 
and  black  like  a bowling  ball.  She  had 
wide  brown  eyes  and  a friendly  mouth 


that  never  seemed  to  close. 

"Honey,  let  me  look  at  you,"  the 
bowling  ball  said.  "My  Lord,  you're 
pretty.  You  must  look  like  your  mother. 
You  sure  don't  look  like  this  clown  here," 
she  said  as  she  pointed  to  Ed  who  stood 
watching  the  exchange;  his  mouth  fixed 
in  a large  goofy  grin. 

"You  are  a pretty  one,  wowee!"  Rich 
said. 

Jan  watched  the  circus  performing 
before  her  and  felt  her  nerves  tightening 
again.  All  she  could  hear  over  and  over 
were:  mother,  pretty,  mother,  pretty.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  block  out  the 
jealous  rage  she  felt,  but  her  mind  flashed 
pictures  of  a tall,  thin,  beautiful  woman. 
Mother,  pretty. 

"What  do  you  think,  Jan?"  Ed  asked, 
bringing  Jan  back  to  the  circus. 

"I'm  sorry.  What  do  I think  about 
what?" 

"Rich  and  Barb  said  they'd  trade 
tickets  with  us  and  we  can  go  to  today's 
game  and  see  Pittsburgh  instead  of 
Friday's.  What  do  you  think?" 

"Don't  they  only  have  two  tickets?" 
Jan  didn't  want  to  go  to  a baseball  game, 
but  she  didn't  want  to  appear  rude  in 
front  of  Rich  and  Barb. 

"Oh,  that's  okay.  You  can  buy  another 
one  at  Wrigley,"  Rich  said. 

"Come  on,  honey,  it'll  be  fun.  Lizzy's 
never  been  to  a Cubs'  game,"  Ed  said. 

"I  can't.  I have  too  many  things  to  get 
done  today.  I hardly  made  a dent  in  my 
list.  You  and  Lizzy  go." 

"Come  on,  Jan.  You  can  do  all  that 
stuff  tomorrow.  I really  want  you  to  be 
with  us. . . Like  a real  family." 

"Dad,  I don't  want  her  to  go,"  Lizzy 
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said,  hiding  behind  Ed's  tall  legs. 

"Sure  you  do,  honey.  Jan's  a lot  of 
fun." 

Jan  looked  at  Lizzy  — who  looked  so 
much  like  her  mother  — hiding  behind 
her  daddy,  and  saw  Lizzy  scoff  at  Ed's 
comment.  Jan  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
game,  but  she  didn't  like  the  idea  that  the 
little  brat  was  going  to  get  her  way.  She 
hated  baseball,  and  she  hated  the  type  of 
people  who  went  to  games:  drunks  and 
bums.  "No.  I'm  going  home,"  she  said, 
"dinner's  at  six-thirty.  Don't  let  Lizzy  eat 
a bunch  of  junk." 

Jan  left  the  office  miffed.  Her  anger 
seemed  to  drive  her  home  and  she  paid 
little  attention  to  the  traffic  that  had 
continued  to  back  up  on  the  Eisenhower. 
Once  home,  she  headed  for  the  refuge  of 
her  bedroom. 

Jan  pulled  the  curtains  back  and 
looked  out  at  the  tire  swing,  suspending 
motionless  without  Lizzy.  She  thought 
about  Ed  and  Lizzy  having  fun  at  the 
game,  sharing  cotton  candy  and  Cracker 
Jack,  and  she  knew  Lizzy  was  right:  she 
wasn't  fun.  But  that  was  because  she  had 
a lot  of  responsibilities,  a lot  of  jobs  to  do. 
She  pressed  her  forehead  against  the 
window.  Without  moving  her  head,  she 
focused  her  eyes  on  the  glass;  this  close, 
she  could  see  fingerprint  smudges  and 
flecks  of  dirt  that  hadn't  been  obvious 
before.  She  made  a mental  note  to  add 
that  to  her  list.  She  shifted  her  eyes  back 
to  the  tire  swing.  The  grass  still  wasn't 
mowed  and  the  tips  of  the  blades  almost 
touched  the  tire.  She  glanced  at  the  clock: 
four-thirty.  She  didn't  expect  Ed  and 
Lizzy  home  until  six-thirty,  maybe  later  if 
any  of  the  westbound  lanes  were  closed 


and  the  traffic  was  still  heavy. 

She  went  downstairs  to  the  kitchen 
and  started  fixing  a salad  for  dinner.  She 
stood  at  the  sink,  washing  lettuce  and 
spinach  leaves,  occasionally  glancing  out 
the  window  at  the  swing.  She  tossed 
peppers,  cucumbers,  and  carrots  in  with 
the  greens  in  the  bowl  and  shoved  the 
whole  thing  in  the  refrigerator  to  crisp. 
She  crossed  make  dinner  salad  off  her  list. 

She  walked  onto  the  back  porch  and 
stared  at  the  tire  swing.  She  had  done 
skin-the-cats  when  she  was  Lizzy's  age, 
but  that  seemed  like  a long,  long  time 
ago.  She  walked  out  into  the  yard  and 
over  to  the  oak  tree;  the  bark  was  rougher 
than  she  remembered.  "Had  it  really 
been  that  long  since  she  had  touched  a 
tree?"  she  wondered.  She  approached 
the  tire  swing  timidly.  She  raised  one 
plump  leg  inside  the  hole  and  grabbed 
the  rope  with  both  hands.  It  felt  scratchy, 
like  a wire-haired  terrier.  She  tried  to  lift 
her  other  leg  up,  but  the  bottom  of  the 
tire  kept  shooting  out  away  from  her  as  if 
it  were  teasing:  na-nana-na.  She  felt 
clumsy,  like  she  did  when  she  tried  to  get 
on  her  raft  at  the  public  pool.  She  then 
tried  hoisting  herself  with  her  arms  and 
did  manage  to  get  both  legs  into  the 
narrow  opening,  but  her  bottom  hung  out 
the  backside  like  an  anchor.  She  had  to 
hold  onto  the  rope  to  prevent  herself  from 
toppling  out.  She  pushed  her  feet,  gently 
at  first,  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  so  she 
could  start  swinging,  each  time  managing 
to  get  higher  and  higher. 

The  mechanics  of  rolling  her  body 
forward  and  back  returned  to  her  and  she 
let  her  memory  move  her  body  in  a 
rhythmic  motion.  She  shut  her  eyes  and 
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felt  the  wind  lift  her  further  and  further 
into  childhood.  With  her  eyes  closed,  she 
was  able  to  laugh — out  loud — a big 
guffaw.  She  continued  to  swing  until  her 
arms  wouldn't  hold  her  any  longer. 
Giggling,  she  went  back  into  the  house  to 
the  rest  of  dinner. 

Jan  prepared  the  apple  crisp  for 
dessert  that  Ed  liked  so  much  and  she 
took  extra  care  to  set  the  table  with  her 
special  china.  Her  mood  was  almost 
giddy  and  she  was  feeling  particularly 
magnanimous  at  the  moment.  Maybe  she 
and  Lizzy  could  get  along,  at  least  for  the 
summer,  she  thought. 

Jan  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the 
microwave:  six-thirty-five.  Well,  she 
thought,  they  must  be  caught  up  in  some 
traffic.  She  got  out  her  list  and  began 
transferring  items  over  to  tomorrow's 
paper.  As  an  afterthought,  she  added: 
Go  to  Sears  Tower.  By  the  time  she 
completed  her  list,  it  was  after  seven.  Jan 


got  up  and  looked  out  the  front  window. 
The  street  was  empty.  She  could  feel  her 
good  mood  melting  as  her  temper  heated 
up.  She  paced  between  the  kitchen  and 
window  as  if  winding  herself  up  into  a 
mental  frenzy.  At  seven-forty,  she  ate  her 
dinner  alone  and  threw  the  apple  crisp 
down  the  garbage  disposal. 

At  eight  o'  clock,  Lizzy  and  Ed  walked 
in  the  door,  carrying  souvenir  pennants 
and  laughing  over  some  joke.  They 
stopped  abruptly  when  they  spotted  Jan. 

"Where've  you  two  been?"  Jan 
demanded,  "I've  had  dinner  ready  for  an 
hour  and  a half." 

"I'm  sorry,  honey.  The  traffic  was 
horrible ..." 

".  . . but  we  caught  you  a baseball," 
Lizzy  interjected,  handing  the  treasure 
over  to  Jan. 

"I  don't  care  about  the  traffic.  You 
should  have  called,"  Jan  said  as  she  let 
the  ball  drop  to  the  floor. 


Jeff  Munden 
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Necessities 


— Amy  Matlock 


He  wonders  why  I carry  a purse. 

I just  need  certain  things  with  me, 
all  the  time. 

Lipsticks:  Pearly  Pink  and  Ripe  Raspberry, 
hairbrushes,  compacts,  gum,  old  gum  in  wrappers, 
old  wrappers  with  no  gum,  perfume, 
tampons,  aspirin,  Midol,  Kleenex. 

Nail  Polish:  Maui  Mango  and  Cardinal  Red, 
nail  polish  remover,  and  nail  files. 

Grocery  lists,  last  week's  things 

to  do  list,  phone  numbers  from 

any  one  who  would  give  them,  business  cards 

from  every  sales  person  from  every 

makeup  and  perfume  counter. 

Keys  to  the  car,  the  home,  the  trunk,  the 
safe  deposit  box,  the  locker  at  work.  And  do 
not  forget  the  wallet,  busting  at  the  seams, 
with  more  business  cards,  phone  numbers, 
credit  cards,  gas  cards,  bank  cards, 
meal  cards,  library  cards,  I.D.  cards. 

Social  Security  cards,  frequent  flyer  cards, 
and  of  course  the  driver's  license,  maybe  even 
a coin  or  two,  a nickel,  quarter,  dime,  just  in  case. 
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A Poem  To  Time  (Dedicated  to  my  Dad) 

— Cecilia  M.  Raab 


Time  is  so  Precious  to  me. 

Every  waking  hour  has  power 
to  give  success  or  failure — 

To  win  or  lose  ...  I can  choose. 

Time  is  not  to  be  wasted, 
rather, 
savored 
and 

tasted. 

I must  accomplish  my  works  while  it  is  still  light. 
For  how  will  I be  able  to  sleep  in  the  night? 

Oh  Time,  why  must  you  be  so  stingy? 

Yet  though  I hate  you — I love  you. 

Time,  just  for  a moment 
put  your  seconds  and  minutes  about  me  . 

Let  me  touch  them,  savor  them. 

Free  me! 

Time,  just  for  a flash 
I ask 

not  to  be  dependent  upon  you. 

Time  surrounds  me  with  her  garment . . . 

It  is  a secure  feeling  to  exist  in  Time; 
to  live  for  each  moment. 

Yet — I may  only  exist  in  Time, 
but — I can  choose  to  live  in  Time. 


I become  so  weary  of  saying, 
"There's  not  enough  time  . . ." 

But,  Time,  you  are  relentless. 

You  will  not  give  up 
for  one  moment, 
nonetheless. 

Time  cannot  relinquish 
her  preciousness. 

So  be  satisfied.  Time! 

I will  not  demand  more — 
only  that  I may  be  contented 

With  my  share 
of  precious  time 
forevermore. 
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Friends 


— Jane  Erington 


Grrrr  GRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRR  RUFFF!  (HEY,  YOU!) 

HISSSSSSSSSSSSS  SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS!  (tail  straight-up  in  the  air) 

BOW  WOW  WOW  WOW  WOW  WOOF!  (tail  wagging  furiously) 
HISSS  FUSSS. . . (don't  mess  with  me;  claws  extended) 

BOW  WOW  (ok) 

MEOW  (ok) 

woof  woof  (still  my  buddy?) 
meow  meow  (yes,  of  course) 
rrrrrrrrrrrrrrr  (clearing  throat) 
purrrrrrr  purrrrrrr  (i  understand) 


Reflections 

— Karen  Katcher  Baum 

A familiar  stranger  stands  before  her. 

Disregarded  territory,  sometime 
between  first  and  third,  erupted,  and  now 
demands  careful,  tentative  scrutiny. 

A warm  prickly  feeling,  foreign  but  nice 

travels  across  her  skin,  surprising  her. 

Softness  cushions  muscles  earned  through  years  of 
backyard  baseball  with  boys  boasting  newly 
shadowed  faces.  Blinking  against  the  truth 

she  grabs  her  black  jersey — number  thirteen — 
temporarily  concealing,  for  now, 
the  inevitable  uncertainty 
facing  the  woman  in  the  reflection. 


Homecoming  Queen,  1969 
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You  flash  that  dazzling  smile, 
the  one  you've  rehearsed 
a thousand  times  before. 

The  camera  won't  see 
laugh  lines  that  remain 
when  your  smile  has  faded. 

You  know  all  the  right  places 
to  go  to  be  seen. 

Just  the  right  clothes 
that  fit  in  all  the  right  places. 

Didn't  every  head  turn 
as  you  slipped  across  the  floor 
of  the  bistro  last  night? 

Don't  they  say 

that  girls  half  your  age 

can't  hold  a candle  to  you? 

Young  guys  still  figure  you 
for  twenty  nine, 
early  thirties,  tops. 

Old  men  with  thinning  hair  and  fat 

wallets 

feel  young 

when  they  take  you  out  on  the  town. 


— Cindy  Loeffler 

Anything's  better  than  being  alone. 

The  years,  like  love, 
fleeting. 

So  you  wear  the  makeup 
a little  heavier, 
the  tinted  hair 
a little  longer, 
the  hemline 
a little  shorter. 

You  peer  into  your  mirror, 
empty 

as  a mannequin. 

Has  anyone  tried  to  find 
what's  hidden  inside 
that  lonely  shell? 


A beautiful  bud 

that  someday  will  die,  /' 

never  getting  a chance  to  bloom.  T ■ 


Shannan  Garrett 


A Storehouse  of  Survival 
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"She's  here  every  day,"  the  cashier 
told  me. 

"Doesn't  she  have  a home?" 

"Her  mother  is  out  there." 

Out  there?  Where?  All  I'd  seen  were 
sidewalks,  parking  lots,  and  eight-lane 
traffic  ways,  all  crowded  by  masses. 
Where  was  her  mother? 

My  husband  and  I had  gone  to  Casa 
de  Libro,  a huge  bookstore,  to  buy  some 
Spanish  story  books.  My  son  was 
learning  Spanish  and  I wanted  my 
husband  to  start  reading  Spanish  stories 
to  him.  I thought  it  might  help  me,  too. 

I enjoyed  looking  at  the  different 
books.  There  were  books  for  students  of 
all  ages:  those  attending  kinders 

(preschools),  as  well  as  books  for  students 
attending  the  university. 

After  studying  the  shelves  of  books,  I 
found  my  way  to  the  children's  books 
and  selected  the  Spanish  stories  that  I 
wanted.  Most  of  them  were  translations 
of  classic  stories  sold  in  the  States. 

My  husband  and  I took  our  selections 
to  a clerk  at  one  of  the  check-out 
counters.  She  told  us  the  amount — two 
or  three  times  more  than  we  would  have 
paid  in  the  States. 

I looked  down  to  get  my  wallet  out  of 
my  purse.  That's  when  I noticed  the  little 
girl.  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  looked 
up  at  me  with  her  big,  brown  eyes  and 


— Kathleen  Miller 

little,  dirty  face.  She  was  about  a head 
shorter  than  my  three-year-old.  I guessed 
she  was  about  two,  though  I reminded 
myself  that  most  Mexican  children  were 
smaller  in  stature  than  the  children  where 
I was  from. 

The  girl  held  open  her  grime-painted 
hand.  A string  was  tied  around  her  neck. 
On  it  were  strung  tiny  packages  of  gum — 
two  Chiclets  to  a box — forming  a unique 
necklace.  She  barely  spoke.  I wondered 
if  she  could  talk.  She  wanted  money.  I 
was  to  give  her  money,  untie  her 
necklace,  take  a little  box  of  Chiclets,  and 
retie  the  necklace  around  her  neck. 

I knew  she  couldn't  calculate  totals 
and  make  change.  She  was  just  to  collect 
the  money  and  give  it  to  her  mother  that 
night.  I wondered  if  she  knew  why  she 
had  to  have  the  money. 

The  clerks  at  Casa  de  Libro  allowed 
her  to  stand  near  their  check-out  counters 
all  day.  I wanted  to  take  the  little  girl 
home,  wash  her  hair,  and  give  her  a bath. 
I wanted  to  dress  her  in  clean  clothes  and 
give  her  the  care  that  appeared  foreign  to 
her.  Instead,  I gave  her  some  money  and 
selected  a box  of  Chiclets. 

As  my  husband  and  I walked  back  to 
the  car,  I felt  the  sting  of  injustice.  Not 
because  I had  paid  more  for  the  books 
than  I should  have,  but  because  this  little 
girl,  surrounded  by  the  tools  of  learning. 
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remained  so  far  away.  I wondered  if  she 
would  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  the  knowledge  piled  in  her  place  of 
refuge  and  employment. 

So  young  to  beg,  but  not  too  young  to 
learn.  She  was  learning  something 


textbooks  don't  teach  you.  Survival.  A 
lesson  taught  by  the  guiding  light  of  a 
parent  or  teacher — or  by  the  darkness 
created  by  the  absence  of  both. 


Chills 


— Mike  Maupin 

The  train  roars  by,  piercing  the  still  countryside. 

The  blue  evening  wards  off  the  night. 

Winning  the  trophy  of  sharing  the  endless  dusk. 

With  the  stranger  on  the  bridge. 

Leaves  cover  the  distant  hilltops. 

Foggy  clouds  hide  the  mountains. 

The  speeding  train  disappears  around  the  bend. 

Silence. 

Rolls  of  hay  scatter  the  checkerboard  fields. 

A farmer  drives  his  tractor  into  the  shadows. 

Houses  stand  patiently,  over  the  valley. 

Alone. 

A cool  breeze  chills  my  bones. 

A train  whistle  blows. 

Delivered  by  another  gust  of  wind. 
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